Sour Lights 

them to set full sail and follow in his wake.” 


— 


From ‘‘ First Voyage "Round the World by Magellan.” 
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It is only when by deliberate effort of the will we 
stand back and away from the canvas of our contempor- 
ary life, that we are able to see that the revolutionary 
upheavals of our time are not merely accidental and 
“disreputable episodes on one of the minor planets.” 
Seen from the perspective of distance, the chaos and 
struggle which resulted in two world wars and the 
interim of an abortive peace, presents a familiar pattern 
in the fabric of human history. Through this cruel, slow 
and clumsy way, mankind has always been forced into 
larger areas of corporate living, when through his own 
stupidity he has refused to move forward with the puls- 
ing current of time. The process of war has retarded 
and befouled this ceaseless “stream of tendency”—but 
not its direction. For one world is an historical inevit- 
ability. 


But whether as the scientists suggest, it will be 
“one world or none” depends now in great part on the 
acceptance of responsibility by our own country, and 
the moral energy it releases. For both actually and po- 
tentially we know that the United States has emerged 
from the War the dominant nation of the world. Before 
it lies both the opportunity and the obligation of leader- 
ship. But whatever the quality of that leadership, we 
can be sure that it will be frustrated by the compromises 
of political expediency, unless held to the line of moral 
action by the alerted conscience of the American people. 


So now there is no time or room for what H. G. 
Wells has so aptly called “the exalted befuddlement of 
good intentions”. For good intent and bad insight are 
not safe guides to the Good Life. Those gentlemen 
warriors and their political brothers who shouted in 
season and out that we must win the war first were 
smothered in a glut of good intent, But they had neither 
the insight nor the imagination to see, for example, that 
their refusal to permit a controlled feeding program for 
children in the occupied areas during the war, or to hold 
the rationing at home when hostilities had ceased were 
invisible arrows pointing the way to the mass hunger 
now gripping the world. Their surprise and belated 
concern, now that starvation is a reality which can no 
longer be ignored, is a cruel example of the smugness and 
shortsightedness of those who had no ears to hear. 


Not as muddled but certainly more dangerous, how- 
ever, is that “learned ignorance” which tampers with the 
secrets of the universe, never reckoning the cost. Knowl- 
edge without a scabbard of moral values is a sword held 
by the blade! Today, that invisible fragment of con- 
gealed energy—the atom—carries within its heart the 
promise of our doom or the key to a more abundant 
tomorrow. And through it once again, moral law de- 
clares itself—straight is the path and narrow the way! 
For those who have unlocked the secrets of the sun have 
laid in human hands a new and terrible Apple of Eden. 


It is rarely possible in the rough and tumble of 
political life to isolate any single issue and label it “the 
primary must”. 


Yet now a time has come when one issue would 
seem to transcend all others. It is not some imaginary 
foe from the planet Mars, but men’s own genius and a 
clod of earth which threatens all our future. The Mc- 
Mahon Bill now before the Congress is a compromise 
on the control of atomic energy. It provides for civilian 
control, but the military have a foot wedged into the 
door. 


During these last few months, the WIL has been 
one of the cooperating groups in a new foundation 
created for the purpose of pooling the work of all national 
organizations seeking civilian control of atomic energy. 
Now the report of the President’s special committee call- 
ing for an international atomic authority is open for 
public discussion. In this way, the Government is hop- 
ing to measure the country’s reaction to this report 
before it formulates a definite policy. All our members 
here may not have had an opportunity to study this docu- 
ment in detail, but I trust that we shall go on record as 
supporting the principles on which it is based. 


A year ago at this time, the San Francisco confer- 
ence was in session, Mary Farquharson, Ruth Colby 
and I served there as a WIL committee for two months. 


Those who hold that the United Nations Organiza- 
tion is unsound and that only World Government can 
adequately meet the needs of our modern life have ample 
ground for their contention. For if we apply the prag- 
matic test—that which works—to different political ar- 
rangements, we recognize that the case made by the 

(Contd. on page 4) 
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From Our New National President 


Dear WIL Members and Friends across the country 
and around the world: 


The Annual Meeting in New York brought together 
members from all parts of the country, as well as a 
direct message from England and Europe through Miss 
Vera Brittain, and made us realize with a new sense of 
urgency the goal we have been working toward these 
many years—“world-minded members with a ‘planetary’ 
consciousness”. The spirit of the WIL permeated each 
session through the workshops, discussion of program 
and policies, and business The day of preparation for the 
International Congress at Luxembourg was deeply mov- 
ing, as we faced the possibility of joining hands with 
women from so many countries where the suffering has 
been and is so intense, in order that we may find our 
way forward together. 

To be given the high honor and privilege of serving 
as your National President is an humbling experience. 
Dorothy Medders Robinson has given five years of inten- 
sive effort, patient and detailed work, carrying our organ- 
ization through the war years when there have been so 
many additional problems to be faced. She has always 
had that calmness of spirit and poise which have helped 
us face these strenuous years with a uniting influence 
while women were daring to act for peace. She has 
been and will continue to be a rock of faith for us all. 

I want to share with you a few sentences from a 
letter which I recently discovered among some letters I 
wrote home twenty-two years ago, preceding the 1924 
WIL International Congress. I was then in Theological 
Seminary, and this was my first personal contact with 
Jane Addams and the WIL. “At the Bear Mountain 
Youth Conference of thirty-two different organizations 
I was chosen Chairman of a Committee to take charge 
of an afternoon mass meeting of youth in Washington, 
D. C., May 4th. The Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom is holding a fourth International 
Congress, with delegates and speakers from all over the 
world, May Ist to 7th. On Saturday, May 3rd, the youth 
are especially invited to sit in on the Congress, and on 
Sunday afternoon to have a mass meeting of their own 
with a Youth Committee working out all plans. We 
are trying to get permission to hold it in front of the 
Lincoln Memorial and have it broadcasted throughout 
the U. S. so that similar meetings can be held simul- 
taneously. Oh, it’s a thrilling thing—the subject is to be 
“Humanity” with the idea of a warless world. 

Our goal was humanity then, It is now, with the 
realization of the increasing responsibility we face in 
the year Atom Bomb One to make sure that we and 
the world shall be alive in A.B. Five and Ten, creating 
one family in one world, which is our WIL purpose. 


Faithfully yours, 
Annalee Stewart. 


Dorothy Detzer Resigns 


The 1946 Annual Meeting was momentously under- 
lined by the formal resignation of Dorothy Detzer as 
National Executive Secretary. This is a major shock 
to our organization, and we were not prepared to meet 
it adequately in the press of business of a crowded annual 
meeting. Fortunately Miss Detzer is not actually leav- 
ing for several months; the National Board still has time 
to consider how to re-orient itself and to profit by her 
guidance during the summer. Her intellectual incisive- 
ness, her range, her statesmanship, her knowledge of 
strategy, as well as the history of twenty packed years 
of work, take time and space to evaluate properly. Here 
we can only make a preliminary, though indeed deeply 
felt, expression of gratitude for the rich service she has 
given through the Women’s International League to 
Peace. 


RESOLUTI 


World Government. 
To: WIL Luxembourg Congress, 

The members of the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom assembled in Annual Meeting in New York 
City, May 2-5, 1946, urge the delegates to the Tenth International 
Congress to be held at Luxembourg August 4-9, 1946, to reaffirm 
opposition to all war and to support the creation of a federal 
and universal world government with law enforcement upon the 
individual. 

We find implicit in the principles of the WILPF since 
its inception the idea that in all wars the people are the victims 
of the evils of nationalism. As long as national sovereignty re- 
mains unlimited these forces may create situations that many will 
be led to believe can only be dealt with by war—called preventive 
war or war of self-defense. ; 

If in this period an earnest attempt is made to develop the 
United Nations Charter by constructive amendments, the present 
Charter can be transformed into an organ of true world govern- 
ment. We recognize in a world government possible dangers of 
a universal police state, and regard as indispensable the develop- 
ment of thoroughgoing safeguards and controls to prevent this, 
with reservations to the member states of all powers not delegated 
to the world federal government. It is our final conviction, how- 
ever, that nothing less than world federation will serve our world 


in this atomic age. 
* 


Atom Bomb Test. 


To: the President; Secretary of State; Col. T. J. Betts, Joint 


Task Force One, Navy Dept.; Senators; Congressmen. 
The members of the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom assembled in Annual Meeting in New York 
City, May 2-5, 1946, realizing that every step in the study and 
development of atomic fission as a weapon brings mankind nearer 
to the brink of annihilation in atomic war; and that the surviving 
belligerents of the Jast war are now groping to find a way ¢o 
international confidence and common security as the prerequisite 
to the peace for which all humanity longs, sclemnly urge the 
President of the United States to cancel immediately the Atom 
Bomb Tests scheduled to begin next July. These experiments 
unavoidably constitute a threat to other nations; are unanswer- 
able evidence of our Government’s lack of faith in world organ- 
ization when the success of world organization is in the balance; 
will yield, in the opinion of many leading scientists, no construc- 
tive information not 2lready available; and they are a cruel waste 
of ships, material and effort in a needy, hungry world, making 
more real the overwhelming danger of atomic war. 
* * 


Inflation. 
To: the President. 

The members of the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom assembled in Annual Meeting in New York 
City, May 2-5, 1946, urge the President to use his influence in 
whatever way possible to safeguard the people of the United 
States from disastrous inflation. This calls for the maintenance 


International Day 

Saturday at the Annual Meeting was devoted to preparation 
for the Luxembourg Conference. Miss Balch led off with a 
history of the WIL. She described the International House at 
Geneva, with its garden and its offices, and she ran over many 
of the high lights of Jane Addams and the WIL Congresses. 
Dorothy Detzer followéd with a speech that was in the nature 
of a farewell. She wishes the WIL to become more “stream- 
lined” and is confident that with a trained expert employed to 
bring the WIL before the public, our organization could gain 
more members and become more inffuential. Members are 
necessary in all our remote branches, she said, to give the Na- 
tional office authority and power. It cannot function without a 
background of membership. She is much encouraged by the 
new system the State Department has inaugurated of asking 
national organizations to meet with officials to discuss with them 
the policies for our country. In this way the State Department 
is in touch with lay opinion and with outsiders. The WIL has 
become one of about 20 organizations now to be invited to these 
important conferences. By mutual compromise and give-and-take 
our government officials and these consultants work toward a 
government policy. 

Six or eight persons gave short talks on their hopes for the 
future of the WIL as an international body. Some wish to add 
men to our membership and declared young persons no longer 
desire to join all-women groups. Others with equal ardor main- 
tained that women are still too used to the dominant male, espe- 
cially in Europe, to work freely in joint affairs. A special visitor, 
Dr. Dosenheimer, one of our German members, now living in 
New York, was asked to speak. This elderly lady described 
movingly the plight of the Jews and displaced persons in Europe 
and she warned America that many Germans think the U. S. A. 
is as anti-Semitic as Germany. 

Miss Balch spoke again and this time on Europe as a 
separate entity, with a culture of its own. She visioned the use 
of the former League of Nations palace by European Unions 
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of the OPA without crippling amendments, for the encourage- 
ment of the full employment program, for a tax program de- 
signell to prevent accumulation of idle money, and for a return to 
rationing of all scarce articles. The loosening of governmental 
controls in response to pressures from interested groups endan- 
gers economic stability both in this country and in the world. 

* * 


Japanese-Americans Resettlement Problems. 
To: the Secretary and Assistant Secretary of the Department 
of the Interior. 

The members of the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom assembled in Annual Meeting in New York 
City, May 2-5, 1946, urgently requests Secretary of the Interior 
Krug and Assistant Secretary Chapman to allocate staff and 
assume responsibility through the Department for the handling 
of Japanese-American resettlement problems. This shift in re- 
sponsibility is urgent because the liquidation on June 30 of the 
War Relocation Authority will place these special and aggravated 
problems of Japanese-American employment, housing, and wel- 
fare in the hands of government departments neither experienced 
nor equipped to handle them. 

The Women’s International League also requests Secretaries 
Krug and Chapman to act immediately to present adequate legis- 
lation for the indemnification of Japanese-Americans whose re- 
sources were wiped out in the evacuation and who now find it 
difficult to obtain employment, and for providing citizenship for 
resident Japanese who wish to obtain this status. 
mains unlimited, these forces may create situations that many will 


War Prisoners as Slave Labor. 
To: the President; Secretary of State; General Eisenhower; 
Senators and Congressmen. 

The members of the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom assembled in Annual Meeting in New York 
City, May 2-5, 1946, keenly aware of our national obligation 
under the Geneva Convention to protect, according to our under- 
takings, all American-held war prisoners from cruelty and mal- 
treatment, petition the President of the U. S. to stop now the sur- 
render to foreign governments of American-held prisoners of war. 

Since from the close of hostilities the United States has turned 
over some million American-held German war prisoners to the 
French Government for forced labor; and since investigation by 
the International Red Cross has revealed brutal abuse, starvation 
and neglect of these slave workers in French prison camps; and 
since measures taken by General Eisenhower to correct these 
conditions are no longer effective, we petition the return to Ameri- 


can jurisdiction at the earliest possible time of these already sur- 


rendered, and, in the interim, the requirement that their care and 
treatment be in accordance with the Geneva Convention. We 
further petition that all so-called excess baggage which these men 
were forced to leave behind in American hands be forwarded to 
them without further delay as partial alleviation of their im- 
mediate needs. 


of the Arts, of Education or of Science. Emily Simon spoke 
on Non-Violent techniques, citing Norway and its methods of 
pacifist resistance. 

Delegates to the Luxembourg Conference all had lunch to- 
gether while Harold Chance, recently back from Europe, gave 
them practical ‘details about life in wartime Europe. 

— Lydia C. Cadbury. 


Emily Greene Balch of New England, Citizen of the World 

Did you know that Miss Balch once represented a cigar- 
makers’ union at a convention? 

That she was chairman of the committee drafting the first 
minimum wage bill presented to an American legislature? 

That, with a delegation of three others, she was received by 
King Haakon of Norway for an audience of an hour and three 
quatters and given a reception in the Norwegian Parliament 
Hous? 

All this and much more you will find in a biographical booklet 
written for the WIL by Professor John H. Randall, Jr., of 
Columbia University. It is a delightful and penetrating inter- 
pretation of Miss Balch’s remarkable achievements and _ ideas, 
including her much discussed positions on pacifism in World Wars 
I and II. “You have made a beautiful thing out of a very brittle 
material,” writes Miss Balch... “I was particularly pleased with 
your choice of quotations. I had no idea I had ever said so many 
sensible things..” 


Mrs. Gerald Fox, 1140 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


Please SENd ME eeemnnnmnne COpies at 50c each of “Emily Greene 
Balch, Citizen of the World”. I enclose [] check, or [] stamps 
Name 
Address 


Motion Pictures and Peace 


_ The importance of motion pictures has been recog-. 
nized by scientists, educators, statesmen and churchmen, 
because of their potentialities to education, to intercul- 
tural understanding, to international economic policies, 
political conditions and to human relations. They have 
noted the constructive contribution to both secular and 
religious education and public welfare, but they have 
deplored the disintegrating and menacing influence upon 
attitudes, conduct and character of observers everywhere. 


_The problem is world-wide. Pictures are seen by 
audiences estimated at 300,000,000 weekly, and during 
the war the number doubled. In the United States alone 
there are approximately 100,000,000 weekly movie goers, 
of which some 33,000,000 are under 21 years of age; 
13,060,000 under 14 years; and 7,000,000 under six years. 


Scientists have found that children of the second and 
third grade learn 94.7% more educational content from 
motion pictures than from teachers and from texts. They 
remember it longer and in greater detail. High school 
students have an average of 70% retention. The research 
along this line shows that whatever is presented on the 
screen produces a lasting impact upon the minds of 
observers in this and in other countries. 


The Payne Fund Studies, “Motion Pictures and 
Youth”, published in nine volumes of research, bring 
out the fact that approximately 80% of the themes 
studied dealt with sex, love and crime, and that the 
majority of these treated unwholesome aspects of the 
subject, The studies further pointed out that only 4% 
were made for children; that the pictures generally 
shown were “in no way a mirror of life, but a distortion”, 
It was also agreed by the research workers that motion 
pictures constituted an effective school through which 
very dangerous subject material was being taught. Other 
studies show the critical, even the alarming effect upon 
international relations. The Motion Picture, its mechan- 
isms and environment constitute a conditioning process 
unexcelled by diplomats, educators and churchmen in 
shaping public opinion. These facts point up very valid 
reasons for the immediate consideration of motion pic- 
tures as an integral part of the program of the Women’s 
International League. 


With the approval of our national office, a communi- 
cation was addressed to J. Arthur Rank, the British film 
magnate, concerning the possibility of producing a film 
depicting the life and works of Jane Addams, with special 
emphasis upon the history of the League. It was also 
suggested that a series of news-reels or short subjects 
be filmed, dealing with organized efforts for peace as they 
develop in the countries which are members of the United 
Nations. if the reply from Mr. Hank is unfavorable, 
another attempt will be made to interest new producers 
in this country, who are beginning to appreciate docu- 
mentary films. 


In July of last year, the chairman had an interview 
with Mr. Rank, who said that he was prepared to pro- 
duce pictures with substance and character, as well as 
entertainment values. Press notices claim also that he 
controls financial power and technological skills and 
equipment which will permit him to compete success- 
fully with Hollywood, His films now reaching this 
country, should be seen and evaluated. 


A communication has been prepared with an appeal 
for the appointment of two chairmen from each branch 
of the League, one for Radio and the other for Motion 
Pictures. These chairmen will constitute the National 
Committee’s personnel and will make the program na- 
tional in its scope and approach. The letter will outline 
procedures necessary to begin action for Federal legis- 
lation to create the Federal Motion Picture Council, and 
will indicate research material for study. 


—Catheryne Cooke Gilman. 
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TO THE ANNUAL MEETING—(Contd, from page 1) 


advocates of World Government has a great deal of val- 
idity. There are certain conditions inherent in effectively 
functioning political combinations, whether they. be 
cities, provinces, or national states. It is, therefore, 
logical to suggest that these same conditions may also 
be essential for the fruitful operation of international 
government. The minimum requisites appear to be: 


(1) a monopoly of the instruments of violence in 
the control of the central government. 
(2) a relatively free flow of goods 
(3) a relatively free flow of persons and ideas, 
(4) a common loyalty. 
It is obvious that an organization of sovereign states 
does not fulfill these conditions. 


Nevertheless, there are several factors which cannot 
be overlooked. If the United Nations undertakes its 
responsibilities in full, it can in time through various 
modifications develop into a real world government; but 
only as it builds on a sound foundation and affirms moral 
principle through its operation, will the peoples of the 
world give it their loyalty and faith. Moreover, it is 
obvious that new democratic processes must be explored 
and effective controls developed in order to prevent any 
such supergovernment from degenerating into an inter- 
national police state. 


It is clear that fear is one of the factors that lurks 
behind the adolescent behaviour patterns of Soviet 
diplomacy, and accounts in part for her aggressive 
policies. Britain and the United States together control 
through their navies and air forces great mobile power. 
Russia, on the other hand, though having the largest 
land army on earth, has neither the range nor mobility 
of Anglo-American arms, Hence both in terms of poten- 
tial and actual power, the United States and Britain com- 
bined command superior force. Thus, Russia has utilized 
the confusion and exhaustion of the immediate postwar 
period to consolidate her strategic defenses by extending 
hegemony over the Balkan area and some of the Middle 


East. 


Not as crucial but as a corollary to these is our 
policy on conscription. Russia, depending in an armed 
world on its land forces, must inevitably view with sus- 
picion our army’s plan for peacetime conscription. That 
these plans have not been carried through yet is certainly 
due in great part to the tremendous fight waged against 
it by the peace movement. The WIL throughout the 
country has certainly carried its full share in this strug- 
gle. From the beginning, the officials of the War De- 
partment conceded that unless a conscription bill was 
passed while the emotion of fear was still swaying the 
American people, the fight would be lost. 


I spoke for the WIL at the hearings before the 
Military Affairs Committee of the House and advocated 
the substitution of the Martin Resolution for the pend- 
ing measure. This suggesion was then supported by 
many other witnesses who followed, and as a result 
interest enough was generated in the Committee so that 
it agreed to hold hearings on the Martin Resolution be- 
fore final action was taken on the Conscription Bill. I 
then helped Congressman Martin organize these hear- 
ings. Unfortunately, we were limited to only two days, 
though the number of witnesses desiring to testify would 
have required a schedule of ten days. At the same time, 
Senator Hoey of North Carolina introduced a companion 
bill for us in the Senate. When the War Department 
discovered that there was little hope for passage of a 
conscription bill, they switched to another tactic and 
have pressed for extension of the draft. As this is being 
written, the outcome is not certain, but it is not an 
exaggeration to report that the work done by Annalee 
Stewart and Mildred Olmsted led to such a Congressional 
crisis that it demonstrates once again what conviction 
and tenacity can do. 


Here then lies a task of momentous importance. In 
the Senate now are two measures, the Tydings Resolu- 
tion and Taylor Bill, both of which can be used as levers 
to hasten government action on disarmament. It would 
seem to me that the WIL could perform no greater ser- 
vice than undertaking an effective and far-reaching cam- 
paign to secure hearings and affirmative action on one of 
these Senate resolutions. An expression of public opinion 
through Congressional action on those measures would 
inevitably tend to modify American policy on strategic 
bases. ... This is important not only because U. S. military 
policy, like that of other nations, will affect the whole 
problem of international security, but also because it 
may determine the future of the whole Trusteeship 
System. ... 


And now this is the end of my last Annual Report. 
When I began it I wanted to express something of what 
it has meant to me to be allowed to work during these 
eventful and critical years at the very hub of the WIL 
activity; for no one can know, as I know, how deeply 
rewarding has been this privilege. 


I had also wanted to indicate something of the in- 
fluence so many of you have had on my thinking and 
what you have meant to me as close personal friends. 
The WIL has been for so long the central interest and 
concern of my life and the dear friendships formed, the 
work shared, the patience and encouragement and devo- 
tion expressed by you, are all values which can be 
experienced but never expressed. So I have decided 
not to try. But I hope that you know that wherever 
I am and whatever I do in the future, nothing can ever 
dim the rich memory cf tkh2 shared struggle in a cause 
we all believe in so deeply. 


The very first week I came to the WIL twenty years 
ago, I came across what G. Lowes Dickenson had written 
as his pacifist creed. I have quoted it hundreds of times 
since then, as it expresses for me in its rarely beautiful 
English something of the quality of spirit which lies at 
the heart of all WIL effort. 


“The task of peace is to create Life, 

To organize labor so that it shall not incapaci- 
tate men for leisure; 

To establish Justice as a foundation for Person- 
ality, 

To release in men the passion of love, the per- 
ception of beauty, and the contemplation 
of the truth.” 


NOTES 


Stop Atom Bomb Tests, a 4-page flier with well-chosen 
argument, facts and quotations. Please work fast to distribute 
this leaflet. Time is short. Protests are mounting. Order fliers 
in quantity: 20c for 10, $1.50 per 100. 

* * * 


Program and Policies adopted at the Annual Meeting will 
be printed in the July FOUR LIGHTS. The new National 
Board will be listed in the same issue, held over for lack of space 
this month. 

* * * 

The complete set of resolutions adopted at the Annual 
Meeting will be sent out to leaders. Extra copies may be had 
from the National Office, 1734 F St., Washington 6. <. 


* * * 


Highlights of WIL Histcry. 10c each, $8 per 100, and Under 
Terror and Occupation, 8c each, $7 per 100, are both ready. They 
sold fast at the Annual Mecting where they were accepted as 
especially valuable and attractive WIL material. 

2k * * 
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